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life. It is argued that typical nmlticultural educaticn piograms do 
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EjDphdsis IS placed on the active participation of learners in 
research and discugsion. Additional readings are suggested for the 
educator who might wi^h tc develop this type of multicultural 
education approach in hi.s or her classroom. (EB) 
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Most approaches to multi-cultural educalioh (MCE^) deal with the-virtues of traditional 
culture, emphasizing such factors as heroes, achievements, music, an^ food. While these all 
have their place, taken as a single program they impose a simpilstic notion of culture on 
learners and teachers. Such a conception is stejile when compared with the richness and vi- 
tality of the social class and cultural values interacting in the everyday life of a single learn- 
er. The variety and complexity of a learner's life at home, in school, and in the comrrfunity 
suggest the limitations of typical MCE programs. 

Any MCE program based on ti:aditional culture is likely to be remote from tfje life of a 
learner in fact, the learner may find that his life does not fit any culture taught at\:hooi or 
home. The added impavt of social class values intensifies the learner's marginalityiy intro- 
ducing another dimension of complexity CtfifU^naccounied for in rfiost MCE programs. Any 

serious MCE program must take into account the entire conjplex of social class and cultural 
values m the multiple contexts of a learner^s everyday life, • . • 

The most feasible way of dealing \^rith such complexity is to base an MCE program on 
the learner's everyday life- Such a program would aim at developing appreciation, accep- 
tance, and understanding of one's own life and those of fellow leaners. Learning to value 
and approve oneself and others promotes cross-cultural (hereafter understood to include 



^QOi} class) communication and un3ers:anding. Furthermore, the inclusion of a iearner's 
everyday lif« as part of the curriculum validates the individual and his unique mix of <:uiture 
and class. " ^ * * 

*y Learners in such a program gain the skill to analyze and understand their own lives. 
They learn to appreciate the similarities Ttnd differences between iher own and other cul- 
tures. The teacher* s task in sucfi a program is to develop appropriate frameworks or areas of 
inquiry within which learners can gather information aed make comparisons. The plan of 
this paper is to sketch out ways, with examples, of how such a program' of MCE can be or- 
ganized. The conceptual framework of the program is- broad, so any teacher will have great 
latitude to individualize the program to cultures and social classes represented in the class- 
room. The teacher will also undertake a considerable obligation to develop reasonable lines 
and methods of inquiry. The basis of this approach is Edward T. Hall's conceptualization off 
culture in his minor classic, The Si/ent Language. 

Hall conceives of cultup«Si§a set of overlapping message systems. These primary mes- 
sage systems (PMS) coinmun^t^ culture through the way. people live their lives. One ex- 
arhple of a PMS is the haFrtlshake, Both Anglo'^and Black handshakes are a form of interac- 
tion, but each expresses a unique culture. The PMS are a way to analyze how each df us 
communicates culturejto the world. They are complex because they are inclusive and inter- 
act in significant wayi, yet they are much narrower ^nd more precise than the embracing 
idea of cultu»e: The PMS offer a useful frame of reference for the teacher to generate appro- 
priate-questions and lipes of inquiry for learners. The following charge provides some detail 
about each PMS. as well as a few additional suggestions. 

More detailed discussion can be found from chapter three onward in The Si/ent 
Language, from which this discussion draws heavily. 



PMS 

Interaction 



Association 



Subsistence 



BIsexuaiity 



Ter^-'^oriality 



ET. HALL'S PRIMARY MESSAGE SYSTEMS (PMS) 
Discussion 

Interaction deals with language, generally. It includes special .language* 
such as slang, speech patterns, tone of voice, tonal patterns, abstracrt^and ex- 
pressive language, etc. One useful way to deal with language is to assemble a 
dictionary of usage and ^tang in a given class or school. 

^ Association deals with the ways 1n which people organize their groups 
and group 'relations. This mcludes nuclear and extended family organiJ^ation, 
kinship systems,^ peeY groups, friendships, play groups, classroom grouping, 
sibling relations, etc. 

Subsistence covers two important areas: eating and work. Eating in- 
cludes diet, behavior at meals (Is discussion of bodily functions at dinner 
taboo?), how people eat, what they eat (Some food is reinvented in different 
cultures, e.g., bread. Wdn ton, raviQli,^nd kreplach are all variations on the 
same theme.), the rules and utensils associated. with eating, etc. Work in- 
#cludes the prestigs associated with different types ^f jobs, education and 
apprenticeship systems, attitudes toward work, and even,t+ie ideal compo- 
nents of a job. , ' 

This unfortunately named PMS* deals with sex r6les, various concep- 
tions of masculinity and femininity, ^nachismo, etc. It focuses on a univer- 
sal division and can be explored at any level from clothing to dating behavior. 

This PMS deals with proxemics, the way people use space. Latino cul- 
tures prefer personal interaction with people less than 10" apart; Americans 
like 14-22" distance and complain of aggressive, behavior from those who 
stand closer. Latinos often think Americans cold and aloof because of our 



Temporality 



Learning 



Play 



Defend 



Exp^oitatioiT 



preferred distance. Similarly, we organize our streets and work on a grid sy- 
stem Uectang(es) v^lule the French organize around a star pattein. Persona! 
spawe and boundary setting are interesting areas which can be explored with 
learners of any age. 

Time is a factor which is handled differently by various cultures and 
within a single culture. Rural persons have a more casual attitude toward 
time than clock-watching urbanites. Many cultures have a far different work 
day and school day from ours. Learners of all ages must learn to cope with 
time. . ^ 

Learning styles vary by culture-and perhaps evefT 'by social class. Some 
students learn better visually and others by listeningl^There is a bod,y of ed- 
ucational research on learning styles that can hefp ea6*i teacher and le^rnelr 
improve education and fir.d out something about oneself. 

Play is a marvelous area for comparison. ItHncludes humor, organizing 
play, §nd cultural preferences for various spo/ts.'For example, some cultures 
show marked preferences for individual Over team sports, or competitive 
over noncompetitive sports (like frisbee or bjke jiding), active over passive 
^play (participating rather than watching TV), or violent over nonviolent 
sports. 

Defense is a broad category embracing protection of the self to pro- 
tecting one's view of the world. It ranges from relipion to medicine to law 
enforcement (or other forms of cultural enforcement such as conventions or 
taboos). Medicine is one example which Varies greatly from cult^jre to cul- 
ture. Mexican folk medicine Is different from Chinese preventive medicine 
or American curative medicine. 

Exploitation involves the use of materials to adapt to an environment. 
This can relate to worjt, play, or just adapting to new environments like a 
new neighborhood. It -can also involve setting up personal sp<K:e like a bed- 
room or decorating a house, etc. 



Suggestions 

^ZHie purpose of using the PMS as a starting point is to raise basic questions about how a 
N^^drners life is lived. The teacher can develop reflective thinking and insights in a student by 
preparing the learner to compare and contrast aspects of various cultures- .One suggestion to 
enhance .reflection and insight is to have learners consider authority relationships in their 
investigations. Examples of such reiatitnships include parent-child, teacher-learner, sibling, 
maie-female, and friendships. An important component of studying authority is to examine 
prestige (or personal power) in these relations. Pecking orders based on age, size, or other 
factors are readily recognized by learners of all ages. Thes# inquiries into the Clotures pre- 
sent in any classroom place a heavy burden on the teacher. 

The teacher's role is to set off and area of inquiry by developing probing questions that 
thejiudents may ask of themselves and each other/' The teacher is obliged to develop ques- 
tioHs and behave in a nonjudgmcnta! fashion if cylmres are to be genuinely investigated. A 
simple example dealing with friendship (the PMS ofeyAssociation) will show the value of a 
I nonjudgmenta! approach. Judgmental questions mighc include tliese: Do some cultures treat 
^ friends better than others? Do children of %Dme ailtures make friends more easily than 
children of other cultures? A rsonjudgmental approach would" ask questions such as: Do you 
treat- friends differently than other people? How? What do you like best about friends? The 
focus is on examining friendship rather than competing one culture against another^ Non-^ 
judgmental questions can bring new insights into everyday life as well as new appreciation 
oC cultures. One other framework must be added to the PMS to construct a genuine experi- 
ence-based MCE program. 



the second tramewqrk deals with ihe main subcultures common to the everyday lives 
of learners. These, three subcultures mav be labeled HOME, SCHOOL. Sc SI R£ET. the 
HOME raters to the learner s 4iome culture, of course. The family is the basur unit of 
cultural transmission, i.e.; the'sour^e of each learner's cultural roots/ Everythrng normally 
thought of in the concept, of culture is expressed in HO.M€, The learner's first experiences 
uuisi^Je of HOME (which includes the extended family) Of:curs in the community, or 
STREET, ^ - ' . * ' * 

' ' STREET culture includes both the home cultures of peers and the developing sub- 
• culturL\of the- peer group. The significance i^f STREET is less for young children than older 
ones. By junior high age, STREET is the dominant <uiture in the learner s life, ^^eer cultures 
vary greatly, but each mcludes some adaptation of HOMEjo peer Hfe, including problem 
areas such as dating, group or gang formation, and future Orientation toward work. This is 
especially true where HOME is not the dominant culture in society. ' 

SCHOOL is the commo^ culture all learners share as a new experience. It is most far 
' miliar to those whose HOME the dominant culture (and middje class), but as Erving 
Ciortman has noted, school is every child's int?oduction to realky/As such it constitutes a 
Separate cultural entity in the learner s experience. The^SCHOOL^s approach to various PMS 
differs clearly frofn those of HOME and STREET. Young learners might profitably study the 
school excliJsiveiy as an introduction to cuiture. For example, first graders might interview 
school persOQnfei about all school words they don't understand, like suspension, principal, 
etc.. and their jobs. Then th^y might compare sutbority relations with those of the family. 
Taken together, the combination of HOME, SCHOOL, & STREET and the PMS can be 
organized mto the following matrix. ^ y / 

• %/ . 

Interactipn Association Play Subsistence Bi&exuality etc. 
HOME \ ' ' X X X ^ X ^ X 

SCHOOL \ X X X X . X 

STREETx X 'x x x xa 

Ah the matrix suggests, therei are many ways to generate a program of MCE. The 
variety is almost infinite and can be tailored by the teacher to meet the needs and interests 
of any set of students. .For example, a single PMS may be compared \icross several HOME 
cultures or in the three cultures of a single learner. An example of the former would be a . 
comparison o[ interaction within the families of learners with different HOME cultures. The 
latter case might be covered by an examination of how the use of time defers between 
HOME, SCHOOL, & STREET. The following paragraphs, provide a more elaborate illustra-' 
,tion. . . 

The following example^ were developed by Mary Ellen Daly, a graduate student at t^e 
Lniversity ot the Pacific. They were developed for group discussion and raise a number of 
questions. The first example deals the PMS of Temporality in HOME, SCHOOL, Si STREEJ. 



Temporality • ' . ' 

SCHOOL; What does the use of tardy slips say about the school'^use of time? 
How do schedules affect your behavior at school? 
Why does the sc^^ool run on strict schedules? 
Do you have problems running on the school's schedule? What? 

HOME : When is being late a problem in your.home? 

Do you have a regular meal schedule? Is it flexible? ^ 
Do you follow any sort of schedule at home every week day? On weekends? 
Wharhappens if you change your schedule at home? 



STRtET:: , 



Territoriality 
HOME: . 



Do you specify meeting times with yoyr*friends? 
What happens if you aVe Uu or don't show up? 
What activities do ygu plan^dn a regular basis? , • 
-Pfow flexible is the schedule f^jr these activif^s? * 

\ > 

What areas of your home are most comfortable to you? ? 
4re there^ny areas you feel are your owrt? Which? Why? • 
WoMid it bother you if the furniture were rearranged? c 
Would your family mind if you wanted to chang^it? Why? 
Do you h^ye a regular seating arrangernent at the dinner tablef'ln thd^^iving^ 



room : 



1 



SCHOOL: 



How do you feel about a mandatory sealing arrangement in class? 

' ^ Where.do you like to sit in a classroom? Why? , ^ 

' What Joes a permanent seating arrangement su^g^Si. to you about the 

classroom? / • ' - 

In what school ifnom do you feel most comfort^le^ Why? ' 

How close 10 the teacher do you like to be when you ask a question? When 

% you ffe studying? TaHTing? " i « ^ 

Do'you feel comfertable when the teacher stands close to you^ Wh^?, 
. • * » • ■« ^ 

STREET. * Where do you most like to hangout with your friends? r 4 
What is it^ abopt these ]3rface^hat attracts you? 

How close dq7ou stand wfjen talking to your best friend? An acquainta/ifce? 

A strange^? Why?, ' ' ' . ' . 

How close is **too close"? 

These examples illustrate some ^^uestions which can be used to compare cultural character- 
tstics in group discussion. Other techniques may be employ&d profitably; sorhe of these 

rdllow. * ^ ' * , _ 

* 

fn general, MC£ demands the aclive participation of learners in research and discussion. 
The following list is hardly exhaustive, but it is oriented t<>ward active participation. 

, 1 .language experience 
3. role playing 

3. various communications games 

4. committee work 

5. group discussion 

6. interviewing (live, on tape, or with note taking) ^ 

7. library research 

8. the ever popular OTHER 

These suggtstions are but a sirtipie beginning to tailor a solid MCE program. Whatever its 
final form, the aims of MCE remaift the same: to develop an appreciation, acceptance, and 
understanding of one's own and oth^r cultures. 

0 



Some Sources for Further Reading 

Canfield & Wells, 100 Ways tt> Enhance Se/f-Concept in the Classroom 

This is the single best book on communications games and ideas for teachers and 
parents, ft can be adapted to any MCE program or useci on its own, It should be in 
every teacher's professional library. 



Cabti{l6\ Gloria, Left Handed Teaching, 2nd ud. ' ^ . 

AimQst as good, but organized q,uile differently, this book is^also a must for your pro-^ 
febsionai library - ^ • 

GuftmiiTrE?ving;5r/c/ma . / 

TKi^j sociolugv lassie oYters great insight into the behavior of individuals with low self- 
esteeim and how >^ normals* treat them. It's worth studying for this^nd its analysis^of 
?bbcuUures. ■ ^ . . . 

Hall, Edward T., The Hidden Dimension ' J . 

Hall examines"how cultural patterns, e'specialiy those of territoriality and other spatiah 
^relations, sh^pe the world constructe{i, by our culture. This book expands grqatly on 
some PMS firs: introduced in his other work. 

^ , The Silent Lan^age 

^- ^ Hairs development of the PMS occurs in this book. It sometimes gets technical #id 
theoretical, but his examples are wSViderful. It's . well worth your time to read and 
think about. 

bumars, R. Personal Space 

There \ire i number of bpoks covering ihis topic^but Somers' -research is worth looking 

I haven't done any lustice to the field of anthropology, but there are many fine works which 
can expand vour knowledge and inspire evefi better MCE programs. » 

The Last Word 

I acn iif^erested in developing this paper and apfjrcach to MCE a lot further, so I welcome 
any^comments or criticism, 'Furthermore, if you want to try this approach 'and teach in or 
near Stockton, I'd like to hear of your' experiences and perhaps even help out if I have the 
ume, .' ■ 



